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A modern nationalist, London-trained lawyer Abu Mayanja 
addresses Uganda National Congress rally in Kampala. 


Government Cracks Down 


On New Party in 


By HELEN KITCHEN 


ARLIER this year, a London 

Times correspondent in East 
Africa aptly described Uganda as the 
calm eye of the African hurricane. 

With a splintered and unfocused 
nationalist movement, few European 
settlers, a relative degree of prosper- 
ity, and the clear promise of inde- 
pendence whenever the country’s five 
million Africans could speak as one 
people and say they were ready for it, 
Uganda lacked the burning issues 
which help build up nationalist pres- 
sures in most of the rest of the con- 
tinent. 

This month, however, a newly- 
established national-front group 
called the Uganda National Move- 
ment seized on long-dormant commu- 
nal prejudices against the Indian min- 
ority to dissolve this calm and arouse 
Africans to action. 

The new movement, led by a loose 
grouping of personalities drawn from 
several of Uganda’s political factions, 
issued a demand for independence by 
1960, demanded that the present 
Uganda Legislative Council be re- 
placed by a “democratic national as- 
sembly,” and instigated, partly by in- 
timidation, a boycott of non-African 
goods and services. 


Britain Cracks Down 


When the party’s chairman, Au- 
gustine Kamya, threatened to burn 
down a bar unless the African owner 
stopped selling European beer, the 
government, fearful that the eye 
might be passing, took major hurri- 
cane precautions. Kamya was ar- 
rested and sent to prison for 18 
months, his party was banned, and 
the major province of Uganda, the 
kingdom of Buganda, was declared a 
“disturbed area.” 

This stern response to the first 
stir of trouble in Uganda, which the 
London Economist compared to apply- 
ing a sledgehammer to a nut, prob- 
ably exaggerates the importance of 
the Uganda National Movement as 
such. (In terms of personalities and 
organizational strength, it was not 
regarded as the cohesive disciplined 
national movement some nationalists 
have been hoping for in Uganda.) 
However, it was apparently Britain’s 
view—on the basis of painful experi- 


COVER: Uganda National Congress holds 
rally on a Kampala hillside—ASR photo. 


Uganda 


Mutesa Il, the Kabaka of Buganda, 
symbol of traditional authority. 


ence in other neighboring areas—that 
it was preferable to risk martyrizing 
the movement than to permit its cam- 
paign of intimidation to get out of 
hand. 

Some observers contend that the 
British Government gave the Uganda 
National Movement its issue in the 
first place by recently introducing the 
question of special minority safe- 
guards into discussions on the consti- 
tution. The sizeable Indian minority 
(roughly 55,000) had lived peacefully 
with Uganda’s Africans until the re- 


cent boycott, and had reportedly made 
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no request for the safeguards an- 
nounced by the Protectorate Govern- 
ment. The UNM fanned the safe- 
guard provisions into a major threat 
to Africans. 


Country of Deep Division 


Although Uganda has been spared 
the deep racial schisms of Kenya, its 
African population is deeply divided 
geographically and __ ideologically. 
There are, in effect, really two Ugan- 
das—the large and relatively ad- 
vanced kingdom of Buganda, occupy- 
ing a quarter of the total country; 
and the rest of Uganda, divided into 
kingdoms and tribes of various sizes, 
loosely coordinated with Buganda un- 
der the Protectorate Government 
headed by the Governor, Sir Frederick 
Crawford, assisted by an increasingly 
African Legislative Council. 


The traditionalism of the kingdom 
of Buganda has always been a major 
factor in Uganda politics. In 1953, 
the Kabaka (or king) of Buganda 
was deported for refusing to coop- 
erate with the central government; 
reaction in Buganda was intense, and 
in 1955 he was allowed to return, 
after signing an agreement acknowl- 
edging Buganda’s integral relation- 
ship to Uganda as a whole. But the 
Kabaka’s government has never been 
happy with the prospect of an evolv- 
ing unitary state. With the help of 
some shrewd legal counsel, it has con- 
tinued to try various devices designed 
to give Buganda a dominant position 
in Uganda or, failing that, to estab- 
lish Buganda as a separate kingdom 
independent of both British rule and 
the nationalist tides of wider Uganda 
politics. Traditional leaders in the 
Buganda Government, fearful their 
positions would be undercut by popu- 
lar elections, refused to allow the 
kingdom to participate in protecto- 
rate wide elections in 1958—on the 
technical grounds that Britain had 
invalidated the 1955 agreement by 
making certain unauthorized changes 
in the central Legislative Council. 
Later, the Uganda High Court de- 
cided that the Kabaka’s government 
was obliged to institute direct or in- 
direct election of five representatives 
to fill Buganda’s vacant seats in the 
Legislative Council, and on May 10, 
the Court of Appeals for Eastern 
Africa sustained the decision. On June 
1, the Minister of State for Colonial 
Affairs, Lord Perth, turned down the 
Kabaka’s second request for talks in 
London on Buganda’s constitutional 
position, implying that these would 
have to wait until Buganda resumes 
its representation in the Legislative 
Council. 


Kabaka Challenges Movement 


Basically the Kabaka’s quarrel with 
the British Government is secondary 
to his concern with the challenge to 
traditional rule posed by the nation- 
alist parties bent on popular govern- 
ment and the undermining of chief- 


UGANDA INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


His excellency the Governor, Sir Frederick Crawford, enters Legislative Council chamber accom- 
panied by Sir John Griffin, first Speaker of the Council and former Uganda Chief Justice. 


taincy. On June 8, the Chief Minister 
of Buganda, Michael Kintu, began a 
series of scheduled speaking engage- 
ments throughout Buganda to im- 
press on the people of the kingdom 
the need to restore and maintain 
law and order. He emphasized, in a 
direct challenge to the boycott de- 
manded by the Uganda National 
Movement, that everyone was free to 
buy from wherever he wished and 
said that the Kabaka’s government 
could not allow intimidation and law- 
lessness to continue. 

The allegiance of many Ugandans 
to the traditionalist regime of Bugan- 
da and to tribal leaders elsewhere in 
Uganda has been a major factor in 
slowing the development of modern 
nationalism in the _ protectorate. 
Partly by intent and partly as a 
matter of convenience, the British 
Government has done much to con- 
solidate the power of the Kabaka in 
recent years, and to encourage main- 
tenance of tribal ties elsewhere in 
Uganda. (The Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs of the Uganda National Con- 
gress wrote to the London Times re- 
cently: “If (the Uganda nationalist 
movement) has no cohesion now, at 
least comparable to that in Kenya 


and Tanganyika. ... the cause can be 
traced to no other root than the 
British Administration . . .Her Maj- 
esty’s Government has pledged to de- 
velop Uganda to self-government as 
a unitary state within the British 
Commonwealth. But in practice a 
policy of Balkanization is imple- 
mented.’’) 

The only common cause between the 
traditionalists and the western-edu- 
cated nationalist politicians of Ugan- 
da is that they are both opposed to 
foreign rule. By playing on this 
theme, the new Uganda National 
Movement drew into its ranks a con- 
siderable number of traditionalists as 
well as radicals. 


Other Political Forces 

Of the older nationalist forces op- 
erating in Uganda, the strongest has 
been the six-year old Uganda Nation- 
al Congress. Always rent by internal 
feuds, U.N.C. split twice in the last 
12 months. The most recent crisis oc- 
cured in late 1958, when the party’s 
founder-leader, a former theological 
student named Ignatius Musazi, dis- 
missed the Congress’ central commit- 
tee; it refused to be dismissed, how- 


(Continued on next page) 
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Two Views of Change in Africa 


The following are excerpts from 
the commencement address delivered 
June 5 at Howard University by Dr. 
Tom Mboya of Kenya, chairman of 
the All-African People’s Conference 
(see picture, page 16): 


“ |... African independence is re- 
leasing a great reservoir of human 
energy and morale as formerly sub- 
ject peoples stand on their feet and 
experience the thrill of freedom and 
reap the benefits of their own labor. 
But at the same time, knowing the 
tasks that lie ahead, we seek the help 
of a friend that we can trust. By the 
sheer fact of its power, the United 
States is destined to play an impor- 
tant part in the future of most if not 
all underdeveloped countries of the 
world. Whether this great power will 
be used to help or to hinder us, or 
whether it stands aloof, there is no 
escaping its crucial importance. And, 
if I may say so, the response which 
America’s policy evokes among Afri- 
cans may well be decisive for the fu- 
ture of the United States as a world 
power. It would be absurd to construe 
this observation as a form of black- 
mail, as has been alleged by certain 
isolationist writers. It is simply a 
statement of the situation as it neces- 
sarily appears to many of us in Af- 
rica. But I hope I have made it 
abundantly clear why we look first 
of all to a country of tradition, his- 
tory and background which repre- 
sents so completely our own aspira- 
tions. 

“When I returned to Kenya after 
my recent visit to the United States, 


the newspapers were full of reports of 
the recent events in Mississippi and 
Tallahassee, Florida. 


“Such occurrences are all the more 
disheartening because they stand in 
contrast to a record of events which 
in recent years have tended to vindi- 
cate an observer’s confidence in the 
continuing vitality of the American 
dream as it has been gradually but 
steadily unfolding in many areas of 
American life where Negroes are con- 
cerned. The progress that has been 
made towards ending segregation in 
education, transport and other facili- 
ties, show clearly the forward direc- 
tion in which your country as a whole 
is moving. 

“In many parts of Africa, as you 
know, a similar movement is in prog- 
ress...In one part of the continent— 
the Union of South Africa—the move- 
ment is not even slow; it is in reverse. 

I urge the United States to 
review her policy towards the Union 
of South Africa, and to consider her 
responsibility in the light of her demo- 
cratic traditions and to espouse the 
cause of liberty in that tragic land. 
A moment ago, I said that power is 
morally neutral, that it can be used 
for good or evil. Africa and indeed 
the world awaits to see which leader 
of the big nations including the 
United States will speak out now in 
behalf of the dream that America 
stands for—to speak out as Lincoln 
spoke out, and to affirm the world 
moral leadership to those millions who 
are listening for an answer to their 
thwarted hopes. ...” 


Crackdown in Uganda 
(Continued from page 3) 


ever, and cashiered Musazi out of the 
party instead. In early 1959, Musazi, 
whose political prestige had dropped 
significantly as a result of this re- 
buff, joined forces with the president 
of the Progressive Party to support 
the emerging Uganda Nationalist 
Movement under the leadership of 
Kamya. Membership figures for the 
new grouping have not been released, 
but it did manage to rally up to 
4,000 persons for mass meetings and 
to stir up a great deal -of agitation 
before it was banned. Although the 
party has reappeared under two sub- 
sequent names since it was banned in 
early May—the Uganda Freedom 
Movement and now the Uganda Free- 
dom Convention—it would seem to 
have no real strength for the present. 


Leader Awaited 
This leaves the Uganda- National 
Congress; the still-intact Progressive 
Party (patterned on the British Lib- 
eral Party); the Democratic Party, 
with a predominantly Catholic mem- 
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bership; a party made up of Africans 
in the Legislative Council; and a 
number of traditionalist parties. The 
progress of Uganda nationalism 
would appear to depend upon the 
early rise of a responsible leader dy- 
namic enough to steal some of the 
radicals’ thunder, but sufficiently 
moderate to wean gradually away 
some of the traditionalists’ younger 
elements, and wield the disparate ele- 
ments into an effective political force. 

Meanwhile, the present outbreak 
appeared to have run its course. By 
mid-June, police reported that the 
number of incidents of intimidation 
and violence in Buganda had drop- 
ped sharply. This was accredited by 
official sources to the conviction and 
sentencing of an undisclosed number 
of ringleaders charged with threaten- 
ing violence and similar offenses, and 
to the tour of Buganda by the minis- 
ters of the Kabaka’s government ap- 
pealing for a return to normal condi- 
tions. However, the Uganda Legisla- 
tive Council approved a motion au- 
thorizing the government to extend 
its declaration of Buganda as a dis- 
turbed area beyond the original ex- 
piration date of June 22. 


(The following statement by Mi- 
chael Blundell, leader of the New 
Kenya Group, appeared in the Kenya 
Weekly News.) 

“At the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the British Government accepted 
responsibility for the development 
and progress of the country we now 
call Kenya. The task of turning an 
immature and raw chunk of the con- 
tinent of Africa into a modern state 
of educated citizens with an economy 
of its own, a rail and road system 
to serve that economy and all the an- 
cillaries, technical and administra- 
tive, necessary to it, still continues. 

“More than half a century has 
passed; the spread of education and 
the acceptance of our ideas and aims 
by many Asians, Arabs and Africans 
means that their maintenance is no 
longer solely dependent upon Euro- 
peans. We therefore need to begin to 
think in terms of a Kenya leadership 
in which all races can take part and 
which can carry on the task of de- 
velopment in conjunction with Great 
Britain. 

“The minority groups cannot meet 
racialism with racialism; they con- 
not meet the cry of Africa for the 
African with similar contending ra- 
cial cries. They can, however, forge a 
weapon and defeat a racial emotion 
by creating a front of Kenya citizens 
in which race comes second to loyal- 
ties and ideals. Behind that front we 
can carry on with our business here 
—the business of maintaining the 
Queen’s Peace, of creating better op- 
portunities for all Kenyans and of 
discharging our responsibilities to 
the simple and as yet uneducated 
African who is our fellow citizen. 

“Many years ago under the lead- 
ership of the late Lord Delamere the 
European Elected Members stood for 
policies which benefited Kenya as a 
whole and not the Europeans alone. 
The time has come to return to those 
pelicies, and with the passing of the 
years we are now able to do so in 
association with members of all races. 
What we need is a “Conservative” 
policy appealing beyond the confines 
of race to all men and women and 
based on individual freedom, respect 
for property and a share in an in- 
creasing National cake for all. Whole 
heartedly united in creating a Kenya 
on these policies for all races, the cry 
of “Scram from Africa” is underlined 
for what it is—a mere racial echo 
across the Continent. 

“The plain truth is that in 1959, 
after 60 years of British rule with 
the heady wine of race and colour 
sweeping the world the menace of 
Communism to the North and the 
anxiety of the United States of 
America to demonstrate to Africa 
that Little Rock never happened, the 
European in Kenya is not in a posi- 
tion to stand alone in glorious isola- 
tion.” 
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DURBAN RIOTS BREAK SURFACE CALM 
IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The underlying tension in South Africa 
broke out in the worst uprising the country 
has seen in a decade on June 18, when a re- 
ported 40,000 Africans were involved in 
rioting over a new law forbidding Africans 
to brew their own beer. 


Panic-stricken whites fled their homes 
as Africans fought police, blocked roads, 
smashed beer halls, and poured through the 
streets of the city burning buildings and 
buses, Several hundred African women Launched 
the new violence when they entered a beer 
hall and smashed all the bottles and furnish- 
ings in protest against the anti-homebrew 
laws. However, an African National Congress 
spokesman in Natal told United Press Inter- 
national correspondents that the basic cause 
of the riots was more general than the beer 
ban. ''The people have been incensed at the... 
so-called clearance of slums in Cato Manor," 
he said. He claimed that Durban residents 
have been "ruthlessly evicted" from their 
homes and subjected to "indiscriminate police 
raids," Officials describedthe riots as the 
worst since 1949, when some 150 persons died 
in clashes between Africans and Indians. 


Newspaper correspondents pictured Cato 
Manor, scene of the rioting, as a slum where 
some 35,000 Africans, mostly Zulus, live and 
eke out a meagre living with menial jobs in 
the nearby city. 


Reuters reported that South African 
gold stocks tumbled on the London and Brussels 
exchanges following the rioting. In another 
development, the South African government 
banned three leaders of the African National 
Congress, Chief Albert Lithuli, president gen- 
eral, his deputy, Oliver Tambo, and secretary 
general Duma Nokwe, from attending meetings 
for a five year period. Chief Lithuli, widely 
regarded as a moderate nationalist, was re- 
stricted to his home area in Zululand. Prior 
to the Durban disturbances, police in Johannes- 
burg acquired 80 armored troop-carrying vehi- 
cles, reported creating an uneasy stir among 
the white population, 


YOULOU WINS IN CONGO REPUBLIC 


To the surprise of no one, Premier 
Fulbert Youlou's Democratic Union for the 
Defense of African Interests won a sweep- 
ing majority in the Congo Republic's gen- 
eral election of June 15. Out of 61 seats, 
49 went to Youlou's party, two were in doubt, 
and 10 went to the African Socialist Movement 
of Jacques Opangault. The Democratic Union 
was credited with 64 percent of the popular 
vote, Opangault, who had been in prison 
Since his party instigated riots in February 


gt 
--Wide World 
POLICE REPEL RIOTING AFRICAN WOMEN IN DURBAN 


aimed at forcing Youlou to hold new electims, 
ran his campaign from his cell. Gerrymander- 
ing of the electoral districts, rather than 
this inconvenience, is generally believed to 
be the reason for the lopsided result. 

The victory of Premier Youlou signifies 

that the Congo Republic's ties with the 
French Community will not be under strain 

for a good while to come. 


Despite predictions of new inter-tribal 
clashes, the election went off peacefully. 
This calm was broken on June 18, however, 
when a new outbreak of clashes between rival 
political groups injured 1590 persons, Most 
of the injured were followers of the Andre 
Matsu mystic sect, who clashed with govern- 
ment supporters over the sect's boycott of 
the elections. The sect is also on a tax 
strike. 


HAILE SELASSIE TOURING EUROPE AND MIDDLE EAST 


Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia set 
out in mid-June on an extensive six-weeks 
tour of key capitals in Europe and the Middle 
East. His itinerary calls for state visits 
to Cairo (June 24), the Soviet Union (June 2B) 
Czechoslovakia (July 13), Belgium (July 17), 
France, Portugal, and Yugoslavia (early August), 


BELGIAN CONGO ELECTIONS SET FOR NOVEMBER 


Every male over 21 years old among the 
Belgian Congo's 13,000,000 people will have 
a vote in the country's first general elec- 
tion, scheduled for November or December of 
this year. Officials in the Congo's six pro- 
vinces are now working out a system to col- 
lect votes from widely scattered tribesmen, 
These first elections are designed to give 
the Congolese needed experience in electoral 
procedures at a relatively low level of 
government, in order to prepare them for the 
promised larger responsibilities of eventual 
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independence, Territorial Councils will be 
elected throughout the country, and voters 

in the towns will also choose representatives 
for municipal councils, For the time being, 
elections above these levels will be indirect. 
The Territorial Councils, to consist of 60 
percent elected members and 40 percent men- 
bers nominated by the Belgian administration, 
will send members to the six Provincial Coun- 
cils, which in turn will elect representatives 
to a national General Council. The exact au- 
thority of the various councils have not been 
specified. African politicians campaigning 
for the forthcoming elections are playing 
heavily on the theme of early independence, 
most of them shooting for 1960 or 1961. 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND SPEAKS OUT ON NYASALAND 


The General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, meeting in Edinburgh in late May, 
came out emphatically in favor of "a daring 
and creative transfer of power" to the Afri- 
can people in Nyasaland. Despite a heated 
debate and considerable opposition from the 
floor, the majority of the 1,500 commission- 
ers present chose to support this positive 
recommendation from their special committee 
in Central Africa. The Assembly also made 
an "earnest recommendation" to the govern- 
ment that Africans detained in the Nyasaland 
Protectorate as a result of the recent arrests 
be brought to trial in court or else re- 
leased immediately, 


RACE PROBLEMS STUDIED IN RUANDA-URUNDI 


Following up the recent forthright par- 
liamentary study of political problems in 
the Belgian Congo, a special mission has just 
returned from a similar fact-finding survey 
of the political scene in Ruanda-Urundi, with 
special attention to race relations. Accord- 
ing to preliminary statements by members of 
the group, they found the problems of the 
tiny territory quite different from those of 
the Congo, including those dealing with ra- 
cial discrimination. In Ruanda-Urundi, dis- 
crimination was said to be between Batutsi 
and Bahutu and not between Europeans and Af- 
ricans. 


NKRUMAH ASSASSINATION PLOT CITED 


The Ghana Government announced that the 
three-man commission set up to investigate 
the alleged murder plot against Prime Minis- 
ter Kwame Nkrumah in December 1958 had con- 
cluded that two prominent opposition politi- 
cians did indeed conspire toward that end. 
R.R. Amponsah, General secretary of the 
United Party, and M.K. Apaloo, a UP Member 
of Parliament, were accused of conspiring 
with two other Ghanaians, one an army offi- 
cer, in the attempted slaying which was sup- 
posedly to have taken place at the Ghana 
airport on December 20, as Nkrumah left for 
India. Both Union Party leaders have been in 


jail since December under Ghana's preven- 
tive detention act. The commission cleared 
the police, army, and bureaucracy of charges 
of conspiring "to implicate innocent persons" 
in the affair, and also found no evidence 
that Opposition Leader K.A. Busia was in- 
volved in the plot. 


AFRICANS PROTEST IN KENYA 


The appointment of a Kenya settler to 
replace Michael Blundell, who recently re- 
Signed as Minister of Agriculture to head a 
new moderate political grouping, has drawn 
the fire of African elected members in the 
Legislative Council. Chairman Oginga Odinga 
of the African Elected Members' Organization 
indignantly attacked the appointment of Bruce 
McKenzie, a farmer from the Rift Valley, and 
recalled that the Africans had frequently 
pressed the government to appoint the new 
Agriculture Minister from the Colonial Ser- 
vice and not from the settler community. 
"The time has not yet come," he said, "when 
a settler may be relied upon to fill and pay 
justice to the vital Ministry." ...Meanwhile, 
in an African protest of another nature, 
Rawson Mbogwa Macharia, convicted in April 
of swearing a false affadavit in saying he 
lied at the trial of Jomo Kenyatta, has ap- 
pealed his 21-month prison sentence on 22 
grounds in Kenya's Supreme Court. 


"SUMMIT" MEETING IN MONROVIA 


President William V.S. Tubman of Liberia 
Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana, and 
President Sekou Toure of Guinea will meet in 
Monrovia on July 15 to discuss "matters af- 
fecting the three countries," 


INTERIM RULE FOR SOUTHERN CAMEROONS 


The trust territory of British Souther 
Cameroons will be administered directly by 
the British Governor General of Nigeria be- 
tween December 1959 and April 1960, by which 
time it is expected that a plebiscite on the 
territory's future will have been completed, 


SIERRA LEONE CHANGES SCHEDULED IN 1960 


Further changes in the Sierra Leone con- 
stitution are now scheduled for sometime in 
1960, according to an official statement is- 
sued by Colonial Secretary Alan Lennox Boyd 
upon his departure June 2 from a visit to 
Freetown. 


DAHOMEY CRISIS RESOLVED 


The governmental crisis set off in Da- 
homey after results of the obviously gerry- 
mandered election were announced in April 
have been resolved with the replacement of 
Premier Sourou Migan Apithy (Parti Republican 
du Dahomey) by Hubert Maga, leader of the 
northern based Rassemblement Democratique Da- 
homeen, --H.K, 
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VER THE LAST DECADE the 

establishment of democratic po- 
litical institutions has proceeded apace 
all over West Africa. At present, 
with the exception of Sierra Leone 
and the Gambia, there are in exist- 
ence, in all the British or former 
British territories in West Africa, na- 
tional legislatures wholly elected, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by adult suffrage 
from among the indigenous members 
of the communities. 

The establishment of these institu- 
tions, however, does not appear to 
have solved our problem of popular 
government. There has been a tend- 
ency to copy too much from the demo- 
cratic practices of the West and to 
introduce new things too quickly. This 
has raised considerable doubts as to 
the suitability of a western pattern 
to our particular circumstances. Our 
problem seems to be reconciling the 
establishment of these political insti- 
tutions which borrow from the experi- 
ences of other nations with the vast 
differences in our own political and 
social climate. 

In choosing political systems, there 
seem to be four alternatives open to 
us in West Africa: 

1) Political democracy with uni- 
versal adult suffrage, free elections 
and an officially recognized opposition 
in the western tradition. 

2) Guided or limited political de- 
mocracy with universal adult suffrage 
and free elections, but limited opposi- 
tion. 

3) Political democracy with univer- 
sal adult suffrage and free elections, 
but with a one party system. 

4) Political democracy using as its 
basis our old institutions, modified to 
suit modern conditions. 


Pros and Cons 


Each of these has its advantages 
and disadvantages. The first—the so- 
called western democracy—has the im- 
portant merit of giving the greatest 
measure of freedom to the individual. 
But it is subject to an equally great 
disadvantage: although it may suit 
the circumstances of a fully developed 
society, where individuals can be 
trusted in the normal order of things 
to use their rights responsibly, it may 
not suit a new and relatively unde- 
veloped society where individuals may 
use their newly found freedom to 
frustrate the purposes of the consti- 
tution. 

The second—guided or limited de- 
mocracy—gives qualified acceptance 
to the idea of the liberty of the indi- 
vidual but it does not allow for unre- 
strained criticism of the national gov- 
ernment by an officially recognized 
and tolerated opposition. The danger 
in this is that it becomes difficult to 
draw a line between legitimate criti- 
cism and criticism which, from the 
point of view of the party in power, 
is “irresponsible” and must be done 
away with at all costs. Under such 
circumstances government might de- 
generate into the third alternative. 


West Africa's Prospects 
For Democratic Rule 


Oppositions Face Heavy Obstacles 


By K. GYASI-TWUM 
(First of Two Articles) 


The one party system has the pon- 
derous disadvantage that it stifles 
all opposition. Everyone is required 
to conform to what the Party feels 
is best for the community, and per- 
sons who profess views contrary to 
those held by the Party may have 
their liberties taken away. The safe- 
guards of universal suffrage and free 
elections might be jettisoned or at 
least manipulated in such a way as 
to deprive the adult individual of his 
inalienable right to choose who shall 
be his rulers. However, an advantage 
is that things might get done very 
quickly in the absence of critics who 
by their actions may, at best, delay 
action. If the Party leadership is en- 
lightened, much good may come to 
the community. 

The fourth alternative for West 
Africa—democracy based on our tra- 
ditional institutions—has some attrac- 
tions in so far as it recognizes the 
existence of some good in our tradi- 
tional system, and the fact that it 
derives its roots from the local soil 
might increase its chances of success. 
Its main disadvantage is that some 
very difficult practical problems may 
be raised when it comes to adapting 
the old institutions. How, for example, 


A Ghanaian by birth, Mr. Gyasi- 
Twum has spent seven of the last 11 
years at Fourah Bay College in Free- 
town, Sierra Leone, where he is a 
lecturer in Public Administration. 


does one democratize chieftaincy? 
Should it be done by making the post 
elective so that every member of the 
community has a right to become a 
chief? If so, what should prevent a 
newcomer to the throne, with some 
reforming zeal, from changing the 
forms and usages of the system be- 
yond all recognition? And in any 
case, is it desirable to reform an in- 
stitution which, in its wealth of ritual 


‘and in the ancestral histories which 


enshrine it, constitutes perhaps our 
most precious cultural heritage? 
But if the institution is not to be 
reformed considerably, should the hol- 
ders of the offices at the moment be 


retained, as has been done in North- 
ern Nigeria—and if so, what guar- 
antee is there that they will adapt 
their autocratic habits? This alterna- 
tive raises social, economic and politi- 
cal problems of such complexity that 
it reduces the attraction which it 
seems at first to offer. 

Those are the alternatives, and it 
is difficult to say which is the most 
attractive. A growing and rather pow- 
erful group of West Africans seems 
to think that the solution lies in 
“guided democracy,” or what is prob- 
ably the same thing, “benevolent des- 
potism” or “democratic centralism.” 
It is argued that the economic and 
social conditions in West Africa are 
so backward, that we are so far be- 
hind in the race of civilization, that it 
would be an unnecessary and expen- 
sive dissipation of national effort to 
tolerate opposition groups which might 
hamper instead of enhance national 
development; that the rate of prog- 
ress can only be accelerated (as it 
must be if we are not to be left too 
far behind), if leaders of government 
and their colleagues are given as free 
a hand as possible in the choice of 
national policies and in the execution 
of such policies once they have been 
decided upon. 

If this solution gains widespread 
acceptance in ruling circles in West 
Africa, opposition parties might be 
in for a difficult time. For already 
opposition parties in West Africa 
work under such great disadvantage 
that it is my considered—if rather 
pessimistic—view that within the 
foreseeable future it might be almost 
impossible for any of the opposition 
parties to come into power. This 
would be particularly so when the 
governing party has led the country 
to independence. 


Obstacles Facing the Opposition 

Factors weighing against the oppo- 
sition parties in West Africa include 
the following: 

1) In the particular circumstances 
of West Africa where literacy per- 
centages are so low, to unconvince 


(Continued on page 12) 
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KENYA INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


KENYA: Camels stalk past Samburu trading post. 


BELGIAN CONGO: covemor General Hensi Cornelis presides over first 


meeting of advisory council, set up in April as part 
of Congo political reform program. 
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STUDIO PARAMOUNT 
of Tanganyika, receives membership card from 
2 on a visit to newly-opened U.S. Information 
. Looking on is Branch Public Affairs Officer 


These horsemen were among 3,000 who made their way to Kaduna last month for the Northern Region's self-government celebrations. Northern 
Nigeria became self-governing in March, but the Muslim fasting month of Ramadan delayed the celebrations. 


RHODESIA 


Right: Young Rhodesians 
at a Boy Scout jamboree 
last month at Ruwa, 
near Salisbury. 

Below: Ejight-foot steel 
ball on battleship anchor 
chain, towed by giant 
tractors, clears African 
bushland for harbors 
and fishing grounds of 
lake forming behind 
Keriba Dam. 
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ECONOMIC NOTES 


BANK STUDIES TANGANYIKA 


A World Bank mission arrived in 
Tanganyika on June 4 to begin a 
three month study of the present 
economic situation and the resources 
available for future development. It 
will make specific recommendations 
for a balanced program of social and 
economic development, indicating the 
probable financial requirements of 
such a program. The nine man mis- 
sion is headed by William E. Steven- 
son, president of Oberlin College, and 
includes specialists on industry, trade, 
agriculture, water resources, trans- 
portation, and mineral resources. The 
study was undertaken at the request 
of the governments of the UK and 
Tanganyika. This is the eighteenth 
general survey mission organized un- 
der Bank auspices, and the fourth in 
Africa. Similar reports have also been 
made on Nigeria, Somalia, and Libya. 


JAPAN SEEKS AFRICAN TRADE 


The director of the Japanese Eco- 
nomic Affairs bureau, N. Ushiba, be- 
gan an Africa-wide tour in Nairobi in 
early June in the hope of expanding 
Japanese exports throughout the con- 
tinent. He was scheduled to visit 
South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, 
Nigeria, Madagascar, Uganda, Tan- 
ganyika, and Zanzibar. Mr. Ushiba 
told reporters in Kenya that Africa is 
already Japan’s second most impor- 
tant market, absorbing more than 
12 per cent of total Japanese exports, 
mostly in textiles. Japan’s principal 
overseas market is the United States. 


CONGO ECONOMY AFFECTED 


The economy of the Belgian Congo, 
already strained by the recession in 
raw materials prices that began in 
1958, has also been adversely affected 
by the political uncertainty in the 
territory since the January riots. 
With the first ten year plan ending 
this year and a new billion dollar 
program on the drawing boards, the 
government is deeply concerned by 
the tendency of both foreign and local 
investors to “wait and see” what hap- 
pens politically before committing 
themselves to future expansion. New 
York Herald Tribune correspondent 
A. T. Steele writes from Leopoldville 
that some of the Congo’s bankers and 
company executives are pressing the 
government to set a date for inde- 
pendence and clarify the situation. 


AFRICAN OIL RESERVES UP 
Africa’s known oil reserves have in- 
creased by 20 times—from 200,000,000 
to 4,100,000,000 barrels—in the last 
four years. This fact, reported to the 
Fifth World Petroleum Congress in 
New York on June 4 by Director R. 
Buttin of the Petroleum Society of 
French Equatorial Africa, led to a 
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lively discussion of the possible effect 
of this rising new source of oil and 
gas on current patterns of world oil 
trade. The Sahara region, with esti- 
mated reserves of 3,500,000,000 bar- 
rels, is now among the top 10 oil 
areas of the world, although develop- 
ment has been underway for only 
seven years. Mr. Buttin noted that 
exploration costs in Africa, particu- 
larly for transportation, are high, 
but said that returns in terms of dis- 
coveries of large fields and amount 
of drilling were better than in the 
United States. The rate of discovery 
of fields with resources of 50,000,000 
barrels amounts to one well out of 
every 21 drilled in Africa, compared 
with one in a thousand in the US. 
The ratio of reserves to the number 
of feet drilled is 4,000 barrels a foot 
against 12 barrels a foot in the US. 

Important as these new discoveries 
are for Africa, the continent will re- 
main for “a long time” a minor factor 
in the total oil picture. 


VOLTA ROAD CONTRACT 


Three British companies—Parkin- 
son Howard in association with Sir 
Lindsay Parkinson and John Howard 
—have been awarded the $1,176,000 
contract for the construction of access 
roads for Ghana’s Volta River project 
preliminary works. 


CUSTOMS UNION FORMED 


Agreement was reached in Paris in 
June among the premiers of the seven 
newly-autonomous states of the 
French Community in West Africa 
to establish a customs union and wipe 
out all trade barriers within the 
area. Foreign trade customs revenue 
will be distributed according to a 
formula to be worked out by experts. 
Agreement was also reached on most 
of the major issues involved in split- 
ting up the property jointly shared 
under the French West African Fed- 
eration—chiefly administrative build- 
ings, secondary schools, hospitals, of- 
ficials’ residences, and the cash re- 
serves. Since Dakar was the center 
of the old federation, Senegal will, 
for the most part, have to compensate 
the others. 


TELEVISION FOR NIGERIA 


The Western Nigerian Government 
signed an agreement with the Over- 
seas Rediffusion Ltd., in London on 
June 10 opening the way for the in- 
troduction of a two-transmitter com- 
mercial television network in West 
Africa. The new network will have 
transmitters in Ibadan and at Abafon, 
outside Lagos. Initially, transmission 
time will be for a minimum of four 
hours a day, of which two hours 
will be devoted to education and pub- 
lic service programs. 


Bamangwato 
Grant Mineral 


Rights to RST 


The Rhodesian Selection Trust 
Group was granted mineral prospect- 
ing and mining rights in the Bamang- 
wato tribal area of Bechuanaland 
June 2 in an agreement made directly 
between the company and the tribe. 

Signatories were Sir Ronald Prain, 
R.S.T. chairman, and Chief Rasebolai 
Kgagame. Tribal councillors travelled 
as much as 100 miles to witness the 
ceremonies and report back the sig- 
nificance of the agreement to their 
villages. Missing from the ceremonies 
was famed Bamangwato leader Tshe- 
kedi Khama, who instigated negotia- 
tions with R.S.T. in 1956. Tshekedi 
Khama died this month in a London 
hospital. His nephew, Seretse Khama, 
former heir apparent to the chief- 
taincy who won world attention when 
he was exiled to London for marrying 
a white woman, was official witness to 
the signatures. 

Bechuanaland is a British Protecto- 
rate which lies between the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and 
the Union of South Africa. The June 
2 agreement gives R.S.T. prospecting 
and exploration rights for 10 years 
over the 40,000 square-mile Bamang- 
wato area. Mond Nickel Exploration 
Ltd. of Toronto and Minerals Separa- 
tion Ltd. of London will be associated 
with R.S.T. in the explorations. If 
these prove successful and mining is 
undertaken, royalties will be paid to 
the tribe on an agreed basis which 
was not disclosed. 

Sir Ronald Prain told the Bamang- 
wato leaders he thought the agree- 
ment “could well set a pattern for 
similar transactions in this continent 
between African peoples and those 
with the sciences and _ techniques 
which alone can“help to unlock the 
treasures and open up the potentiali- 
ties of Africa.” He assured the Ba- 
mangwato his group would “make 


every endeavor to prove that their 


confidence has not been misplaced.” 


Bank Mission Postpones 
Action On Sudanese Aid 


A World Bank loan to the Sudan 
for the Roseires Dam or the Managil 
extension of the Gezira scheme is not 
contemplated “at this stage,” ° ac- 
cording to Joseph Rucinski, the Bank’s 
Middle East Director, who headed a 
recent study mission to Khartoum. 
The Bank is preparing a technical 
and economic report on these two de- 
velopment projects and is providing 
assistance to Sudanese planners, but 
action on the loan itself apparently 
will await a settlement of the still- 
pending dispute with Egypt over the 
Nile waters. 
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Todd Girds for Comeback 


By ROBERT C. KEITH 


EGINALD STEPHEN GAR- 

FIED TODD is a handsome, 
graying man of 50, a hard-working 
country squire who likes to rise at 
5:30 in the morning and get his 
hands dirty. He runs a 50,000 acre 
cattle ranch, keeps close watch over 
the welfare of a score of African em- 
ployees, and pilots his car in the high 
80’s when he sets out over the two- 
track road into Bulawayo. In him, 
one finds wrapped up in one package 
the charm and righteous air of a 
country minister, a farmer’s resili- 
ence, and the rebound capacity of a 
determined politician. Beyond this, he 
is one of the few white men in the 
Rhodesias who has consistently re- 
tained the respect and confidence of 
the African masses. 


Garfield Todd has needed all these 
qualities to survive his swift plunge 
in 1958 from the Prime Ministership 
of Southern Rhodesia to near political 
ruin. Today, trying for a comeback, 
he still stands out, among friends as 
well as foes, more as a visionary ad- 
vocate of principle than a practical 
politician, but he has learned a good 
deal about politics in the last 18 
months. 


Born July 13, 1908, in Invercargill, 
New Zealand, Todd came to Southern 
Rhodesia in 1934 as a missionary for 
the Disciples of Christ. With the help 
of his wife, Grace, he spent 12 years 
building up the Dadaya mission school 
and church in hill country at Shabani, 
125 miles outside Bulawayo. He de- 
cided to enter politics in 1946, and in 
1953, with the forming of the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, he 
was called to the leadership of his 
party in Southern Rhodesia. He left 
the mission, acquired with some as- 
sistance from friends the Hokonui 
ranch across the road, and proceeded 
to govern Southern Rhodesia. But his 
policies and tactics became unbearable 
to regulars in Sir Roy Welensky’s 
settler-run United Federal Party, who 
feared they might cost the party the 
1958 elections, and early last year 
the rug was pulled. 


“Realists, Not Liberals” 


Jockeyed out of the Prime Minister- 
ship and then out of his party, badly 
beaten at the Southern Rhodesia polls 
in a subsequent bid under the banner 
of a resuscitated United Rhodesia 
Party, and suffering from physical ex- 
haustion, Todd returned to Shabani. 
There he tended the ranch, looked 
after a new crop of alfalfa, listened, 
in the stillness of the African morn- 
ing, to the sputter and honk of hippos 
basking in the creek below his win- 
dow, and thought out his position. 


Convinced that “only certain poli- 


RANCHER TODD 


cies! will make this country safe for 
the future,” Todd found himself un- 
able to stay out of the political arena 
for long. He turned down a bid to 
join forces with a weak group of 
Northern Rhodesia liberals (“We 
want to be thought of as realists, not 
liberals”) but later allied himself 
with the highly respected Sir John 
Moffat of Northern Rhodesia in a new 
group called the Central African 
Party (CAP). 


Bolstered by an impressive showing 
in the March Northern Rhodesia elec- 
tions, CAP this month held an official 
inaugural congress in Salisbury, and 
Todd, hopefully climbing the come- 
back trail, geared his sights to the 
top: eventual replacement of Welen- 
sky as Prime Minister of the Federa- 
tion. 


As expected, the June 6 congress 
chose Todd as president of CAP and 
Sir John Moffat as senior vice-presi- 
dent. Then, without dissent, party 
leaders chose journalist Stanlake 
Samkange as 2nd vice-president, thus 
placing an African in its shadow 


1Among these, closing the economic gap 
between the different sections of the commu- 
nity,.a gap made “doubly dangerous” when 
people can say it is based on race; providing 
“honest partnership” and developing the po- 
tential of the country in the interest of all 
communities; providing a government at the 
Federal level which is well ahead of the in- 
dividual territorial governments (Todd cites 
the American example); and providing leader- 
ship not just for the whites, nor-just for the 
blacks, but “for both blacks and whites.” 


in Rhodesias 


cabinet and removing in one stroke 
some of the suspicions of Southern 
Rhodesian African leadership (or 
what remains of it since the February 
police roundup). A Northern Rho- 
desian African was made assistant 
chairman of the conference. 


African Nationalist Support 


The congress attracted 35 Africans, 
including, six released detainees of 
the banned African National Con- 
gress and several other men highly 
respected in the African community. 
Thus, with their own organization out- 
lawed by a UFP Government, certain 
key African leaders have decided to 
work now through CAP and Todd—a 
development which could prove fatal to 
Welensky forces in the long run and is 
of potential significance to the whole 
Central African political struggle. 


Taking up questions of policy, the 
Salisbury congress declared itself op- 
posed to independence for the Federa- 
tion until the majority of inhabitants 
(i.e. the Africans) are willing to give 
their consent. It pledged itself to the 
outlawing of discriminatory practices 
in all places open to the public? and 
the removel of artificial barriers to 
African economic and political ad- 
vance. It promised, further, to en- 
trench fundamental human rights in 
the constitutions of the Federation 
and each of its member states, so 
that the “minority which now gov- 
erns” will be secure in the knowledge 
that their individual rights as citizens 
“will not be endangered when politi- 
cal power is more widely shared.” 


In an address, Todd said the task 
was to create a non-racial community 
in which “every white man, every 
black man, and every other citizen 
will be secure in his person and happy 
in the knowledge that this is his 


country ... We are the only group 
which will not surrender principle to 
expediency.” He said the Federal 


Government has “lacked both under- 
standing and drive.” And he accused 
the Southern Rhodesia Government of 
“tyranny” and “unscrupulous use of 
legislative power” in its detention of 
Africans in the recent emergency. He 
called on the government to “free its 
political prisoners” and bring any 
lawbreakers before the courts. 


First Target: Northern Rhodesia 


Whether Todd and the CAP will 
have their day in Central Africa re- 
mains to be seen. Sir Roy Welensky 
and his party may lack the confidence 
of the vast majority of the African 


2 Latest to suffer: Federal M. P. Mike Hove, 
who was ordered out of an elevator in Bula- 
wayo’s tallest building, and journalist Law- 
rence Vambe, recently-appointed assistant Fed- 
eral information attache in London, who was 
told to go around to a hole in the wall at the 
rear if he wanted to be served at an ice cream 
parlor near Victoria Falls. 
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population, but they have a firm grip 
on the electoral machinery for Fed- 
eral and Southern Rhodesian elec- 
tions. By stealing the thunder of the 
right in recent election campaigns, 
and appearing firm but moderately 
progressive under pressure of the re- 
cent emergency, Sir Roy continues to 
hold his own among the European 
electorate. In Nyasaland territorial 
politics, the continued faith in Sir 
Roy among the whites, and the con- 
tinued overwhelming popularity of 
jailed nationalist Hastings Banda 
among the Africans, leaves CAP little 
scope for maneuver. For the present, 
CAP supporters see their best chances 
in Northern Rhodesia, where their 
ability to capture both white and 
black support was recently demon- 
strated. 

Meanwhile, even out of office, and 
no elections are scheduled in the Fed- 
eration in the near future, the CAP 
hopes to sustain a liberalizing pres- 
sure in Rhodesian politics. A rally in 
March, at which Todd called for a 
“massive assault” on the color bar, 
drew so many Africans to the Salis- 
bury meeting hall that the audience 
had to be accommodated in three 
shifts, and a Welensky aide report- 
edly was so impressed that he sum- 
moned an anxious Sir Roy to the tele- 
phone in Bulawayo to give him an 
on-the-spot account. 

With independent African-run 
states likely to rise on the Federa- 
tion’s northern borders within five or 
six years, pressures—and tempera- 
tures—within the Federation can be 
expected to mount, and efforts of the 
CAP in achieving good will between 
the races will be watched with con- 
siderable interest. The CAP’s goal— 
in a land which has just witnessed its 
first violent clash in the present con- 
test for power—was summed up by 
one party organizer thusly: “We 
know what’s going to happen here, 
and we wart to make it as painless 
as possible.” 

If, on the one hand, CAP can sus- 
tain the support of representative 
Africans, and on the other convince 
a larger body of Europeans that it 
has found a workable formula for 
change, this month’s inaugural con- 
gress could occupy a much bigger 
niche in Rhodesian political history 
than anyone would dare give it at 
the moment. 


U.S. Diplomats Meet 


Top American diplomatic represen- 
tatives from South, Central and East 
Africa, Ethiopia and the Belgian Con- 
go met in Lourenco Marques, Mozam- 
bique, this month for a regional con- 
ference with Assistant Secretary of 
State for African Affairs Joseph C. 
Satterthwaite. 

Officers from the American Embas- 
sies at London, Brussels and Lisbon 
also attended the three-day session. 
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Prospects for Democratic Rule 


(Continued from page 7) 
people after they have already been 
convinced might prove an almost im- 
possible task so that whatever party 
manages to convince people to follow 
them in the first place, might be in 
for a long inning. This seems to in- 
dicate that our communities are not 
mature enough to operate democratic 
institutions. Making these communi- 
ties mature through political educa- 
tion may be a matter more of decades 
than of months, for there will appear 
to be nothing so important to be 
gained by it. Whereas in Britain po- 
litical education through trade unions, 
political groups, etc., started long be- 
fore the majority of the people be- 
came enfranchised, in West Africa 
many people have been enfranchised 
after receiving the barest or no po- 
litical education. 

2) There has been a change in the 
nature of political opposition com- 
pared with the position when British 
officials were in full control of gov- 
ernment. Then political opposition 
meant opposition to a foreign govern- 
ment and to foreign governors. Now 
opposition means opposition to an in- 
digenous government, a position which 
to the African mind sounds rather 
unintelligible to say the least. 


African Rule ‘Miles Ahead’ 


3) Government under British offi- 
cials was on the whole so cautious, so 
slow and so unimaginative that the 
indigenous governments elected in re- 
cent years seem miles ahead in effec- 
tiveness—at least as far as wealth of 
imagination and courage in execution 
of policies go. Maybe the relative pov- 
erty of the countries at the time of 
Colonial administration had some- 
thing to do with it, but there is no 
doubt that materially, at least in 
some countries of West Africa, the 
indigenous inhabitants have benefitted 
more from the few years of “native” 
rule than they did under many more 
years of foreign rule. In terms of this 
comparison, the argument goes, the 
governments are doing well and there 
seems to be no reason why we should 
not encourage them instead of twist- 
ing their tails. The need for an op- 
position is thus considered to be not 
so great. 

4) Although some people might ob- 
ject to it, it seems inevitable that a 
party in power will encourage its 
supporters by dispensing patronage 
to them. Patronage may be a consid- 
erable attraction of a government 
party particularly when it combines 
this with patriotism as symbolized by 
its achievement of independence for 
the country. People who might in the 
normal order of things have been 
among the most rabid critics of the 
government party may find themselves 
hankering after its patronage. Com- 
pared with the opposition parties who 


have no such patronage to dispense. 


beyond the vague promise of an in 
definite honor or post in the even 
more indefinite future, the govern 
ment party is in a strong positio 
and may use this to consolidate i 
position further. 

5) The running of parties can be 
a most expensive affair and a part 
which gains power can use this powe 
as a basis for strengthening its party 
machinery by building up party funds 
Thus, all party Assemblymen includ 
ing Ministers may be required to con 
tribute a definite proportion of thei 
incomes as Assemblymen to the part 
funds. And sometimes, although thi 
is strictly illegitimate, national fund 
may be diverted into directions from 
which there may be a possibility of 
their being filtered perhaps imper-¥# 
ceptibly into party funds. 


Tendency Toward Irresponsibility 

6) Many leaders of opposition par- 
ties in West Africa will soon come to 
realize that their chances of winning 
an election and forming a government 
are remote. When that happens they 
might tend to be more irresponsible 
in their criticism of government poli- 
cies, which will in turn reduce such 
appeal as they may have for the more 
uncommitted sections of the commu- 
nity. They will then gain less instead 
of more of the floating votes in an 
election and this will militate against 
their electoral success. 

7) Many of the most powerful rul- 
ing parties in West Africa appear to 
be organized on a tribal or semi-tribal 
basis. Since under such circumstances 
individual tribesmen tend to vote 
more to satisfy a tribal pride than 
to choose the best candidate in a 
particular electoral contest, there will 
be a tendency for the perpetuation 
of the rule of the particular tribes 
who form a majority in any indi- 
vidual political party. Moreover the 
leader of the party will come to sym- 
bolize tribal aspirations and _ tribal 
unity so that a halo of virtue will 
develop around his person. He will 
become a hero and his supporters 
mere hero-worshippers. And as hero- 
worshippers their motto will become 
“ours not to question, ours but to 
watch and bow.” Maybe this will 
form the basis of strong national 
patriotism. But it certainly is a wrong 
basis for democracy. For opposition 
parties then will have very little 
chance of breaking through the tribal 
political phalanxes. 

If, as I have tried to show, opposi- 
tion parties ultimately have a limited 
appeal and often represent minorities, 
it seems to imply that minorities 
might sometimes be discriminated 
against. The question then arises 
what shall be done to minorities— 
what indeed should be the guiding 
principles in dealing with minorities? 
This will be dealt with in the next 
article. (To be concluded) 
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the UN 


By JOAN GILLESPIE 


HE nine-member Group of inde- 

pendent African states is quietly 
adding a new dimension to delibera- 
tions at the United Nations. Even 
before the Cameroons, Nigeria, So- 
malia and Togoland swell the Group’s 
membership to thirteen in 1960, for- 
mal permanent machinery probably 
will be set up. To handle an ever in- 
creasing number of issues which con- 
cern the new African states, a perma- 
nent Executive: Secretary, possibly 
with the title of Secretary General, 
will be named. The burgeoning mem- 
bership will also bring with it new 
languages. English has so far been 
the Group’s working tongue. By 1960, 
French will be well established and 
Somalia will add an Italian accent 
to the debates. 


Unlike other blocs which grew up 
to deal with specific issues at the UN, 
the African Group takes its mandate 
from the April 1958 Accra Confer- 
ence. The African delegates meeting 
there wanted informal permanent ma- 
chinery for consultation and coopera- 
tion, to coordinate matters of com- 
mon concern and to plan future meet- 
ings. Because all the independent Af- 
rican states were represented at the 
UN and not at any one African 
capital at that time, New York 
seemed a logical headquarters. The 
original members—Ethiopia, Ghana, 
Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Sudan, Tu- 
nisia and the United Arab Republic, 
with Algerian representatives par- 
ticipating—met at the UN shortly 
thereafter and set up a Co-Ordinating 
Body and Secretariat. 

The Co-Ordinating Body of the 
Group, chaired by each African state 


February Trusteeship Council debate on the Cameroons 


in turn, meets once a month or at 
any member’s request. Ghana, Liberia, 
Tunisia and the United Arab Repub- 
lic were elected to the Secretariat for 
two-year terms, although two of these 
seats, chosen at random, will be va- 
cated this summer at the end of the 
Group’s first year of operation. 
Ghana’s representative became the 
Group’s Executive Secretary. The 
Secretariat meets every two weeks or 
more often and is responsible for 
much of the Group’s dynamism. It 
is particularly active in making sug- 
gestions to the Co-Ordinating Body 
for the implementation of the Accra 
resolutions and during the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly sessions when it co- 
ordinates African strategy. The Co- 
Ordinating Body keeps no agreed min- 
utes and takes no formal votes; no 
discipline is as yet required, although 
some of these practices may soon 
change. 


Act on Algeria 


One of the African Group’s first 
actions, foreseen at Accra, was to 
send three African Ambassadorial 
delegations to UN member countries 
to explain Algeria’s war for inde- 
pendence and appeal for support. One 
mission headed by Ghana with repre- 
sentatives from Morocco and Sudan 
visited the Scandinavian countries, 
Ireland, Iceland and Canada. A sec- 
ond also headed by Ghana, with Ethi- 
opian and United Arab Republic rep- 
resentatives, journeyed to South 


A free-lance writer, Miss Gillespie 
is a graduate of the Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy ana a former 
U.S. Foreign Service Officer. 


America; while a third, headed by 
Liberia and including representatives 
of Libya and Tunisia, went to Cen- 
tral America. Some governments were 
at first startled by this ‘all-African’ 
diplomatic technique. But at the UN 
debate on the Algerian question last 
December, a resolution favoring Al- 
geria’s right to independence and call- 
ing for negotiations failed by only 
one vote to gain the required two- 
thirds majority—an excellent testi- 
mony to the missions’ efforts. 

The Group has recently taken a 
second intiative on the Algerian ques- 
tion. A conference of the independent 
African states, possibly at the ‘sum- 
mit’ level, will take place in Mon-. 
rovia sometime in late summer. The 
conferees will probably establish a 
common policy regarding recognition 
of the Provisional Government of the 
Algerian Republic formed last Sep- 
tember. Thus far only the Arab mem- 
bers of the Group have recognized the 
rebel regime. Ways and means to 
give more practical assistance to the 
Algerians will also be on the agenda. 


Concern Over Common Market 

The African Group has generally 
stood together on economic issues, 
voting especially for the expansion 
of UN technical assistance programs. 
It has favored economic aid to the 
UN’s wards, Libya, which became in- 
dependent in 1952, and Togoland and 
Somalia, which achieve that status 
next year. The Group has also ex- 
pressed increasing concern at the 
possible negative effects on Africa 
of the European Common Market. 

On the political side, the African 
Group has pushed hard for the set- 
ting up of ‘target’ dates for the in- 
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dependence of UN trust territories. 
The African states were unsuccessful 
at the recent session in obtaining UN 
accord for independence for Tangan- 
yika in five years. On the ever-present 
issues of South-West Africa and ra- 
cial discrimination in the Union of 
South Africa, the African states have 
favored UN control of the territory 
and the end of apartheid policies. 
They have hoped to improve condi- 
tions in Spanish and Portuguese Af- 
rica by challenging these countries’ 
contention that their African posses- 
sions are self-governing and there- 
fore exempt from the submission of 
information to the UN. 

The African Group has frequently 
agreed on its own candidates for UN 
committee posts. In taking his seat 
on the Security Council, the Tunisian 
representative made it clear that his 
country would speak particularly for 
Africa. In the confusion over the 
status of the newly independent state 
of Guinea last fall the African Group 
played a key role in Guinea’s admis- 
sion to the UN. The membership of 
the African Group was thus increased 
to nine. 


A Distinct Role 


Members of the African Group are 
beginning to see their interests as 
more and more distinct from those of 
the larger Afro-Asian Bloc. This be- 
came particularly clear in the Feb- 
ruary-March debate at the resumed 
UN General Assembly session on the 
Cameroons. The French and Came- 
roon Governments both favored the 
granting of independence to the Came- 
roons early in 1960 without a further 
election or plebiscite. The African 
states felt the Assembly in that 
French Trust territory had _ been 
elected for a limited purpose and at a 
time when all political groups had 
not been free to participate. They 
therefore favored elections under UN 
auspices before final independence was 
granted. The Afro-Asian Bloc split 
on the issue: some Asians joined with 
the Western powers to defeat the 
African proposal. Although the com- 
plex and sometimes bitter debate did 
create a new feeling of African soli- 
darity it also underscored some dif- 
ferences within African ranks. Ethi- 
opia did not join the Group in spon- 
soring the election proposal; and a 
compromise which might have been 
brought about outside the committee 
rooms by the Africans themselves 
foundered on the rocks of purely 
African discord. 


Some Disagreement 

Little by little an African esprit 
de corps has grown up around the 
activities of the Group. This does not 
mean that all members of the Group 
have always agreed; and a strong 
spirit of compromise will be needed 
to resolve controversial issues in the 
coming months. Ghana has exercised 
initial leadership in the Group, al- 
though its role may be somewhat 
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modified by the addition of Nigeria 
next year. Algeria has frequently 
called on the Group to present its 
cause in UN bodies, but will not be 
able to take a more active part until 
officially admitted as an independent 
state. The United Arab Republic, 
with one province in the Arab Middle 
East, was at first reluctant to see a 
purely African Group formed, but in 
recent months has cooperated more 
fully. Several of the other members 
of the Group have at times found it 
difficult to satisfy both their feelings 
of African fraternity and their needs 
for assistance from the Western na- 
tions, particularly those who still 
have colonial possessions in Africa. 
The presence of the United Arab 
Republic and with it an Arab major- 
ity has posed one of the most embar- 
assing problems to the African Group: 
the question of Israel. Israel is viewed 
by some members of the Group as an 
enemy; by others, with whom Israel 
has diplomatic and economic relations, 
as a friend. The failure to invite 
Israel to an African-sponsored cock- 
tail party in celebration of African 
Freedom Day, April fifteenth, regret- 
tably drew attention and publicity 
away from the main event. The mem- 
bers of the Group agreed to, but did 
not necessarily approve, the decision, 
feeling that African solidarity was 
most important on this occasion. The 
question of Israel will no doubt con- 
front the Group again, and attitudes 
may change when non-Arab African 
states are in a majority next year. 
Israel’s record on African and colo- 
nial issues will also play a part in 
determining the outcome. 


Boundaries Pose Challenge 


A second issue of more real import 
to Africans which may divide the 
Group is a matter of tribal and eth- 
nic boundaries. Ethiopia has already 
informed the Group that while it has 
no objection to the unification of Ital- 
ian, British and French Somalilands, 
if the peoples so desire, the Somalis 
in Ethiopia are and must remain 
Ethiopian citizens. While Africans 
are generally sympathetic to Somali 
aspirations, they realize that move- 
ments based on ethnic grounds could 
break up their own independent states 
and create chaos on boundary ques- 
tions. Thus far, the African Group 
has avoided this serious problem; and 
it may be that emphasis on regional 
groupings will offer a compromise 
that will be accepted if not well liked 
by all parties. 

The status of the African Group 
was given a boost earlier this year 
when the newly formed United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Af- 
rica asked it to send observers to 
the Commission’s first meeting in Ad- 
dis Ababa. The All-African. People’s 
Conference meeting in Accra last De- 
cember called on the African Group 
to set up a committee on the racial 
situation in South Africa should the 


UN fail to reconstitute its own com-’ 


UFP’s Old Guard 
Reported ‘On Run’ 


The United Federal Party’s “old 
guard” is “in the run,” the pro-Gov- 
ernment Central African Examiner 
reported June 6 from Salisbury. The 
periodical said the recent annual con- 
gress of the party’s Southern Rho- 
desian Division demonstrated “that a 
large number of Southern Rhodesian 
Europeans have awakened to the fact 
that time is not on their side, and 
that, if Federation is to succeed, part- 
nership must be implemented far 
more quickly than it has been until 
now.” 

Southern Rhodesian Prime Minis- 
ter Sir Edgar Whitehead told the 
congress that “time is not on our 
side” and that, although Central Af- 
rica had no future without its Euro- 
pean population, the European popu- 
lation had no future unless it ac- 
cepted the Africans as its friends and 
allies. 

Sir Edgar said that his predeces- 
sor, Garfield Todd, made fine speeches 
full of high-sounding phrases, but 
never got down to the detailed work 
necessary when introducing success- 
ful anti-discriminatory legisiation. 

The Examiner reported that the old 
guard was “hopelessly outnumbered” 
at the congress and “plainly on the 
defensive.” 


Defense Fund Organized 
For Salisbury Detainees 


A legal aid and welfare fund has 
been established in Southern Rhodesia 
to assist the members of the banned 
African National Congress who have 
been held in custody since the Feb- 
ruary proclamation of emergency. 


The fund is being raised by a com- 
mittee led by Guy Clutton-Brock, a 
European mission head who was de- 
tained and later released in the emer- 
gency. The treasurer is Michael Had- 
don of Salisbury. 


Noting that the African National 
Congress was a legal organization at 
the time the arrests were made, the 
committee said it wanted to provide 
the detainees every possible assistance 
in presenting their cases, as well as 
relief for detainees’ families. 


mittee. In the coming months the ac- 
tivities of the Group outside the UN 
may take on more importance, for 
in its machinery is a nucleus for co- 
operation among widely separated 
states which have heretofor had little 
contact. The next meeting of the Con- 
ference of Independent African States 
is scheduled-for Addis Ababa some- 
time in 1960. But due to the pace of 
events, it may be held earlier. At 
that time, the machinery of the Af- 
rican Group will be made an even 
more effective instrument of African 
unity. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Old Diplomatic Papers Tell 

Liberia’s Strategic Role 

Eighteen-year-old diplomatic papers 
relating to the “Interest of the United 
States in the acquisition of air bases 
in Liberia” and “American responsi- 
bility for protection of Liberia” are 
among documents published in June 
by the U. S. State Department in 
Volume III of Foreign Relations of 
the United States, 1941. 

The papers deal with negotiations 
between American representatives 
and President Barclay of Liberia for 
establishment of the strategic Rob- 
erts Field air base in the period im- 
mediately prior to U. S. entry into 
World War II. 

Another group of documents is con- 
cerned with “Representations to the 
British Government regarding unwar- 
ranted interference with American 
Interests in neutral Liberia.” These 
papers include memoranda of conver- 
sations between U. S. and British 
officials and top representatives of the 
Firestone Company, concerning the 
activities of the British Charge d’Af- 
faires in Monrovia who was said to 
be “tactless” and was accused of in- 
terfering with Liberian neutrality by 


“Africa Special Report’’ is published by the 
African-American Institute, a private, non-profit 
organization incorporated under the laws of 
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attempting to block trade involving 
German firms. The papers include 
cables between the American Minis- 
ter and Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull discussing a complaint that the 
British Charge was also “furthering 
the interest of British trade in Li- 
beria to the detriment of American 
and Liberian trade.” 

Elsewhere in the volume are papers 
relating to the “Liberation of Ethi- 
opia and conquest of Italian East 
Africa by the British” and an ex- 
change of formal messages between 
President Roosevelt and Emperor 
Haile Selassie following the Em- 
peror’s return to the throne. 

_ The 998 page volume, giving the 
1941 documentary record of American 
diplomacy in relation to the British 
Commonwealth, the Near East, and 
Africa, is avaiable from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office. Wash. 25, D. C., $4.25. 


The 1959 Handbook of the Princi- 
pal South African Stocks and Shares, 
20th ed., contains detailed informa- 
tion on individual companies and their 
highest and lowest shares for the past 
five years, as well as details of South 
African and Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland government and mu- 
nicipal stocks. Copies may be obtained 
for 5s.6d. from the Secretary, Johan- 
nesburg Stock Exchange, P.O. Box 
1174, Johannesburg, Union of South 
Africa. 


Government and Politics in Africa 
South of the Sahara (by Thomas R. 
Adam, Random House, N.Y., 1959; 
145 pages, $1.25) is a comprehensive 
survey of African countries which the 
author, a professor at New York Uni- 
versity, develops in categories of Eu- 
ropean-dominated states, multiracial 
states, plural states, states preparing 
for self-government, and self-govern- 
ing states. 


A Political Map of Africa has been 
published by Friendship Press with 
countries and chief cities identified. 
An information sheet accompanying 
the map describes each country in 
general terms. Single copies of the 
map (46” x 30”) sell for $1.00; pack- 
aged sets of a dozen smaller maps 
(9%4” x 15”) for student use sell for 
$.50. The maps may be ordered from 
Friendship Press, 357. Fourth Ave., 
N.Y. 10, N.Y. 


A Catalogue of the African Collec- 
tion in the Moorland Foundation How- 
ard University Library. (ed. by Doro- 
thy B. Porter, Howard University 
Press, 1958; 398 pages, $6.00), com- 
piled by students in the university’s 
African studies program, includes 
over 5,000 titles, listed under 15 geo- 
graphical areas, completely indexed. 


Howard Head 
Calls Western 
Aid Too ‘Puny’ 


In meeting the Soviet economic 
challenge in the world’s under-devel- 
oped areas, the Western nations may 
find themselves up against the most 
vigorously intelligent handling of the 
economic and spiritual factors of life 
in a revolutionary way that any 
group of people had ever faced, How- 
ard University President Mordecai 
Johnson told the Atlantic Congress 
at its meeting this month in London. 

Unless the challenge is met with a 
vigorous readjustment of our lives, 
we may go down and possibly lose 
any power to control the trend of 
history for years to come, the educa- 
tor added. 

“We speak of ourselves in a highly 
complimentary fashion as the free 
peoples of the world. Indeed, we are 
so, but it took a great man like Toyn- 
bee to tell us that for 500 years we 
had been aggressors against the peo- 
ple of Asia and Africa,” Dr. Johnson 
said. We had as yet been able to put 
no world-circling concept in the place 
of the colonial system, he added, be- 
cause we had none. We were not pre- 
pared. Our program of economic help- 
fulness was “a puny thing” and came 
into our minds as an afterthought. 

Dr. Johnson, whose celebrated ora- 
torical prowess had an impact on 
many delegates, as reported in the 
London Times, said the Atlantic pow- 
ers should turn all strength to the 
liquidation of what remains of the 
colonial system in Africa. 


Senate Approves Morrow 
As Ambassador to Guinea 


The Senate this month approved 
the appointment of John Howard 
Morrow, 49, as the first United States 
Ambassador to 
Guinea. A special- 
ist in romance lan- 
guages, Mr. Mor- 
row has been en- 
gaged in the teach- 
ing profession since 
hisgraduation 

from Rutgers Uni- 
> versity in 1931. He 
holds a Ph.D. from 
MORROW the University of 
Pennsylvania and an advanced cer- 
tificate from the Sorbonne and is a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa. He cur- 
rently heads the Department of Mod- 
ern Foreign Languages at North 
Carolina College. In 1957 Mr. Mor- 
row was appointed to the President’s 
Commission on Government Security. 
He spent the summer of 1958 in 
Paris in research on social, economic 
and political conditions in French 
West Africa, including Guinea. 
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Ghana Foreign 
Minister Among 
Visitors to US. 


Ghana Foreign Minister Ako Adjei 
has returned home after a short visit 
to the United States this month. Al- 
though the official purpose of the June 
5-11 visit was to inspect his country’s 
informational and diplomatic missions 
here, Mr. Adjei also took the oppor- 
tunity to explore procedures for re- 
opening the Cameroons question at 
the United Nations, according to Gha- 
naian sources. 

In calls on UN Secretary-General 
Hammerskjold and the U. S. State 
Department, Mr. Adjei expressed 

Ghana’s_ concern 
that the point of 
view of the Afri- 
can states be 
taken into ac- 
count in the Cam- 
eroons issue, 
these sources 
said. 
(In March, the 
UN General As- 
sembly approved 
AKO ADJEI independence for 
the French-administered trusteeship 
territory of the: Cameroons on Jan- 
uary 1 of next year, without prior 
elections. African states insisted 
that free elections should be held in 
the territory before independence.) 

Prior to Mr. Adjei’s American visit, 
President Sekou Touré of Guinea and 
Prime Minister Nkrumah of Ghana is- 
sued a joint communique on May 12 in 
which they said they “regretted” the 
UN decision and described it as “‘con- 
trary to the legitimate aspirations of 
‘the Cameroons population and the 
whole of conscious African opinion.” 
They called for a general amnesty for 
“all condemned politicians,” the abro- 
gation of decrees dissolving the Union 
des Populations du Cameroun and 
“other democratic organizations,” and 
“a popular consultation under control 
of the United Nations.” 

The two leaders expressed the will- 
ingness of their governments “to take 
their full part in helping the national 
reconciliation of the populations of the 
Cameroons and the establishment of 
a truly representative and democratic 
government before the accession of the 
country to independence.” 

* 

Former Liberian President and 
Mrs. Charles D. B. King are among 
a number of high-ranking Liberians 
visiting the United States this month. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY HONORS MBOYA—Dean William Stuart Nelson confers an honore 
Doctor of Laws degree on African political and. trade union leader Tom Mboya of Kenya 


Howard University’s 91st annual commencement June 5 in Washington. 


In his commence 


ment address, Dr. Mboya called on the United States to exert its economic and politic 


influence so that Africa might share the “great American dream.” 


(See excerpts, page 


Mboya flew from Kenya for the Howard ceremonies following an earlier visit to the U. 


in April and May. 


(In the course of the present trip he attended a meeting of the Al 


African People’s Conference Secretariat in Tunis and called on the Prime Minister of Somalia 
On his return to Kenya he was detained 2% hours at Nairobi airport while authoriti 


searched through his papers.) 


According to Liberian Embassy 
sources, the Kings are here on a vaca- 
tion trip, while the others are here on 
official business, the nature of which 
could not be disclosed. They include: 
Secretary of the Treasury Charles D. 
Sherman, Attorney General Joseph W. 
Garber, Director of the Bureau of 
Natural Resources and Surveys Ar- 
thur Sherman, Undersecretary of Pub- 
lic Works and Utilities Stanley L. Bor- 
land and Telecommunications Adviser 
John L. Cooper. In addition, Liberian 
Secretary of Education Nathaniel V. 
Massaquoi and President of the Uni- 
versity of Liberia Rocheforte L. Weeks 
are here to attend an international 
education seminar at Howard Uni- 
versity. 
ok 


Dr. Gikonyo Kiano, elected Member 
of the Kenya Legislative Council, 
Principal of Competent Commercial 
College and a founder of the Pan- 
African Freedom Movement of East 
and Central Africa, is visiting the 
U. S. under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Society of African Culture. He 


was scheduled to deliver an addres 
at their Second Annual Conferene 
June 26-29 in New York. 


* * 


The following visitors are in t 
U. S. under the auspices of the Inte 
national Educational Exchange Serv: 
ice, U. S. Department of State: 

GHANA: Edward C. Nyako, mem 
ber of the Olympic Project on physic 
education. Martin Therson-Cofie, ed 
tor of the Daily Graphic and the Sum 
day Mirror and president of the Gha 
Press Club. 

NIGERIA: Alaba Kalejaiye, Secre 
tary-General, Nigeria Civil Service 
Union. 

SENEGAL: Gabriel Marie .D’Ar 
boussier, Deputy of Senegal and of thi 
Mali Federation, and former Presi 
dent of the Grand Council of Frene 
West Africa. 

SOUTHERN RHODESIA: Enoc 
Dumbetshena, correspondent for t 
South African Press Association a 
Johannesburg, contributor to the Cen 
tral African Examiner, African News 
papers, Ltd., Contact and Drum. 
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